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forces which are to take a new direction 
of the world. The agencies of progress 
were never so numerous, never so 
effective. Continents and oceans are 
traversed at express speed. The age 
commands electric and instant knowl- 
edge of all current human movements 
throughout the world. The processes of 
world-education are pervasive and rapid 
as never before. The public conscience 
was never so sensitive to moral issues. 
The alliance of moral forces was never 
so potential. 

If in the past environing shadows 
have at times made somewhat uncertain 



the courses of human history, we now 
can no longer doubt that new and guid- 
ing lights are gathering upon all skies. 
We know that in this very day as in no 
other day, 

Prophet-eyes do catch a glory surely gaining 
on the shade. 

The conflict between good and evil forces 
is still drastic and may be unduly 
prolonged; but civilization is surely 
migrating to its better heritage — a 
heritage where righteousness, brother- 
hood, enlightenment, and liberty shall 
assert perpetual sway. 
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The following paper is an outline, hardly more than a catalogue, of some of the con- 
siderations which arise from the present tendencies toward co-operative unity among 
Protestant bodies. It is printed in its present form rather than after more complete 
development, in the hope that it may serve as indicating a helpful line of cleavage. 



By secondary Christianity is meant 
a group of practices and beliefs which 
are not essential to Christian faith. 
Such secondary Christianity results both 
from the accretion of practices already in 
the social order and from popular think- 
ing about theology. 

In the days of the disintegration of 
Roman civilization secondary Chris- 
tianity took over from current paganism 
asceticism, the veneration of relics, saints, 
and the Virgin Mary. In the course of 
time there developed orders, auricular 
confession, penance, priestly absolution, 



the mass, and various forms of the 
ancient religious practices which have 
been preserved in the Catholic church. 

At the same time there was developed 
a secondary theology, which gave this 
secondary cultus a theological inter- 
pretation. Thus, for example, the Eu- 
charist evoked a doctrine of the mass, 
and baptism a doctrine of regeneration. 

In the Reformation much of this 
secondary Christianity was removed 
from the main stock of Christian belief. 
The Reformers by making the Bible 
the standard of faith and practice were 
inevitably led to abandon many of the 
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survivals of the old Roman world em- 
bodied in the Roman church. 

At the same time, the religion of the 
Reformation was not without its sec- 
ondary forms. There were a fear of 
devils, identification of religion with na- 
tional politics, sacramentarianism, and a 
theory of inspiration which was a sub- 
stitute for the Roman Catholic attitude 
as to pope and councils. 

Our day has its secondary Chris- 
tianity as well. Even the most liberal 
and spiritual-minded of the churches 
are not content to hold merely to the 
primary elements of Christian religion, 
but permit and sometimes even favor the 
existence of religious practices and theo- 
logical teaching which are confessedly 
not of equal worth with these primary 
elements. 

Nor is secondary Christianity neces- 
sarily the property of ignorant people 
alone. Many learned men have never 
been brought into touch with the crea- 
tive and intellectual forces of their day. 
They prefer to use religious forms and 
formulas which are satisfactory to the 
rank and file of the church. As this 
rank and file of church members are not 
well-educated, and are quite unaware of 
the actual state of knowledge as to man 
and nature, they very naturally respond 
more readily to religious practices and 
preaching which arose from a state of 
culture more nearly like that which they 
themselves possess. From this springs 
up a sort of layman's religion which 
is more concerned with easily grasped 
ideas than with the query as to what 
really constitutes religious truth. 

Yet it would be altogether unfair to 
say that all secondary Christianity in 
our modern days is comparable with that 



which sprang up with the period of the 
decline of the Roman Empire. It is 
true that, among people who are within 
church connections, religious ideas and 
practices are often crude and some- 
times approach superstition. Organized 
Christianity has never succeeded in 
removing from the world a belief in 
luck and in those superstitions which 
seek to control the future by some more 
or less innocuous magic. Even sup- 
posedly intelligent people rap on wood 
to ward off misfortune, refuse to begin 
journeys on Friday, and hesitate to sit 
thirteen at a table. Millions of people 
still regard it as possible to win favor 
from God by the invocation of saints 
and the making of vows. Arguments 
advanced for tithing circle dangerously 
near formal vows when men are prom- 
ised prosperity in business if they give 
a tenth of their income to the Lord. 
There are many persons who are like the 
traveler in the Alps who swore volubly 
at the mosquitoes but refused to travel 
to another town on Sunday in order to 
avoid them. 

Popular preachers and evangelists 
as a rule use those formulations and 
illustrations of Christian doctrine which 
are quite outside the field of reasonable 
proof. Many Christian denominations 
erect some characteristic doctrine or 
rite into a test of Christian loyalty which 
in effect excommunicates at least two- 
thirds of the total church membership 
of the nation. A comparison of the 
authoritative doctrinal statements of 
scores of Protestant denominations will 
show that the points of difference which 
keep them apart are of a sort which few 
would say are essential to the saving 
work of Christ. 
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All of these facts are so patent as to 
need, as it were, only to be catalogued. 
The issue, however, which they raise is 
one with which our day is increasingly 
concerned. Now as never before men 
question as to just what relationship 
these secondary forms have with the 
essential Christianity which is the com- 
mon property of practically all Chris- 
tians. 

II 

Primary Christianity might be de- 
scribed as a belief in the personal reve- 
lation of God through Jesus Christ with 
such religious corollaries thereto as 
have been shown to be of moral power 
and in accord with reality. 

A comparative study of all Christian 
groups will show that they believe in a 
personal God, usually conceived of as 
known in experience in three persons, 
in a human nature that is hopeless and 
helpless without dynamic fellowship 
with this God, in the mediation of Jesus 
both in life and in death, in a life of 
righteousness and love made possible by 
divine help, in an individual immortality 
with suffering and happiness according 
to each individual's relationship to God. 
Each one of these fundamental ele- 
ments of the Christian religion has had 
its historical and even local doctrinal 
description, but in some form or other 
they are present in the beliefs or hopes of 
all Christians. The very groups that 
are most strenuous in the observance of 
some form of secondary Christianity are 
devoted to those great truths which 
express the need of spiritual fellowship 
with God in order to follow the ideals of 
Christ. 

Approached from another point of 
view, a line of distinction may be seen 



between secondary and primary Chris- 
tianity in that the former is divisive, 
while the latter is unifying; one aims at 
ecclesiastical regularity and the other 
at an extension into society of moral 
sympathy and justice. 

Such a statement, however, is far 
enough from being wholly complete, for 
in the actual religious life the two ele- 
ments are not so sharply divided as this 
analysis would lead one to infer; and it 
is the close interweaving of secondary 
and primary Christianity that compli- 
cates all attempts at carrying forward 
Christianity in what might be called the 
grand manner. 

Nor can it be denied that secondary 
Christianity possesses a functional value. 
To begin with, it has always served, 
imperfectly it is true but none the less 
really, as a medium through which 
fundamental faith has been embodied 
in social life. The religious life of 
Christians, except in the case of great 
leaders, has seldom raised itself far above 
the level of the general social class to 
which it belongs. That demand for 
unification of religion and other forms of 
experience which lies beneath all church 
practice and thought makes it all but 
inevitable that in various groups there 
should be various expressions and em- 
bodiments of fundamental Christian 
faith. Our society is not homogeneous, 
and the religion of its component groups 
varies from an all but superstitious 
Christianity among the ignorant on the 
one side, to the all but unorganized 
Christian attitudes of the highly in- 
tellectual class on the other side. Be- 
tween these extremes are groups of all 
degrees of culture. Each one of these 
aims to speak its faith in its own 
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language. One has but to examine the 
advertisements of religious services to 
be found in any newspaper to see how 
easily every man's taste can find a type 
of preaching satisfactory to itself. 
Much of the complaint against so-called 
doctrinal teaching is due to the fact that 
the doctrines are set forth in the language 
of the schools rather than in the language 
of popular experience. The same fact 
explains why a successful preacher so 
often becomes unsuccessful as he passes 
from one church to another. He finds 
that the immediate and controlling 
interests of the groups fail to respond to 
an unfamiliar exposition of the very 
truth they all profess to believe. Their 
secondary Christianity no longer is a 
medium of ultimate truths. 

Further, we are so constituted as to 
find it difficult to respond immediately 
to what might be called primary en- 
thusiasms. During the past months we 
have had an illustration of this in 
national affairs. He would be a poor 
patriot who would deny that the ideals 
for which men could fight are the ideals 
for which they should labor. But 
experience has shown that it is much 
easier to arouse enthusiasm to support 
one's nation at the expense of one's life 
than it is to support the same country 
at the expense of paying taxes. Until 
a primary political enthusiasm is actu- 
ally made immediate and appealing in 
current, i.e., secondary, interests, it is 
very apt to seem remote and theoretical. 
The same is true in religion. It is easier 
to support one's denomination or local 
church than to devote one's self directly 
to the ends that the denomination or the 
local church serves. Successful pastors 
are always able to stimulate action by 



appeals to immediate rather than to 
ultimate ends. 

Such conditions generally arouse the 
impatience of radicals, for radicals are 
those rare persons who see ends rather 
than means, and approach ends regard- 
less of the people who must reach them. 
A radical is generally one who describes 
a primary cause apart from the means by 
which it is to be gained, or one who would 
destroy all secondary causes in the 
interests of what seems to him ultimate 
truth. In theology he is almost certain 
to see the weakness of secondary Chris- 
tianity and to extol the primary Chris- 
tianity without raising the practical 
question as to how a secondary Chris- 
tianity can be made to function whole- 
somely in the interest of primary 
Christianity, or how a primary Chris- 
tianity can exist without agencies, 
institutions, practices, and formulas. 
As a result radicals are almost invariably 
leaders in destruction. They seldom have 
proved themselves leaders in construc- 
tion. Swept away by loyalty to the spirit 
they ignore the necessity of the body. 

If the destruction of evil were all there 
is in progress, reform would be a com- 
paratively simple affair. The difficulty 
of reform, however, in the church as 
everywhere else, is folks. The minute 
folks undertake to realize in their own 
lives any ideal, they are immediately 
affected by the total mass of habits and 
interests which they have acquired. 
To drop these habits of thought and 
action without having at hand any 
medium for making real those ex- 
periences they have experienced is almost 
inevitably to produce suffering and de- 
struction equally in society and in the 
individual soul. 
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There are those who seem to feel 
that no reform can be accomplished ex- 
cept by some form of violence; that 
there can be no progress without suffer- 
ing. They want to have men not only 
choose and follow the right, but have a 
consciousness of definite surrender of the 
things they have abandoned. Few of us 
are able to see how those who differ 
with us in nonessentials can really agree 
in essentials. We rather insist that the 
confession of agreement shall be ac- 
companied by a recantation of the 
things in which others have differed 
with us. But such an attitude of mind 
is attempting a reform against nature. 

Ill 

A fundamental Christianity will al- 
ways have its variety of organization 
and expression. The real struggle is 
not between a loyalty to primary Chris- 
tianity and a disavowal of secondary 
Christianity, but rather concerns the 
relationship which a secondary Chris- 
tianity shall hold to primary faith. 
Are the two so indissolubly united that 
the abandonment or modification of the 
one destroys the other ? What should 
be the real relation of secondary to 
primary Christianity ? 

First, secondary forms of Christian- 
ity, whether they be of rite or of doctrine, 
should be essentially at one with the 
primary Christianity that they would 
express. For example, any doctrine of 
the atonement, like the deception of 
Satan by God, is in the nature of the case 
abhorrent to the intelligent Christian. 
However understandable a doctrine of 
the atonement may be, it must not 
present God as a whit less moral than the 
ideals which Jesus set forth. Neither 



must it use figures of speech or ritual 
practices which contradict the belief 
that a God of love is also a God of law. 
No rite or practice or doctrine that is 
essentially opposed to primary Christian 
faith can be justified. 

In the second place, a secondary 
Christianity must not be made primary 
in thought or action. A certain dis- 
tinguished man said jokingly that he 
knew he was a good Baptist and he 
hoped he was a good Christian. The 
same thing has been expressed in the 
conduct of many people more seriously. 
Secondary Christianity has been so iden- 
tified with primary Christianity as to 
make its acceptance or its rejection a 
test of Christian character. Christians, 
for instance, who will insist that baptism 
is not necessary for salvation will argue 
that refusal to be baptized is an evidence 
of lack of loyalty to Jesus Christ which 
argues sin. Such an attitude of mind 
has made the secondary Christianity 
the test of the primary. The proper 
order of procedure is precisely the re- 
verse. 

In the third place, secondary Chris- 
tianity should not be permitted to pre- 
vent the fellowship of those who are 
at one in the primary faith. This seems 
so self-evident that it is hard to realize 
that in actual practice it often has come 
to pass that the really divisive elements 
between denominations are to be found 
in what are admitted by all to be mat- 
ters of secondary importance. Such a 
fact will not be judged too harshly by 
students of human nature. Secondary 
Christianity has preserved much of the 
history of the groups to which it belongs. 
In many cases its elements were the 
veritable tests of loyalty to the church 
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and to primary Christianity. Although 
they no longer so serve, it seems almost 
sacrilege to reject what have come to be 
regarded as precious elements in the 
faith of our fathers. 

Nor is loyalty to primary Christian 
beliefs a negative attitude toward all 
else. It is discriminating and positive. 
It is ready to treat any form of secondary 
Christianity as respectfully as it de- 
serves. Nor is such an attitude of 
mind without the sacrificial giving of 
justice to others — the one ethical test 
of a genuine Christian morality. For 
while it is easy to be indifferent to the 
belief of others when one has lost one's 
own, it is indeed hard for the sake of 
fellowship with others to treat as 
secondary that which one regards as 
precious. Yet we modern Christians 



must learn this if we are to be of actual 
moral influence. How can the church 
hope to bring peace to a world through 
mutual compromise until it has learned 
how to be at peace within. itself through 
mutual tolerance ? Any group of Chris- 
tians which attempts directly or in- 
directly to coerce another group into 
accepting some form of secondary Chris- 
tianity is exhibiting its incapacity to be 
a leader in a world which demands unity 
in essentials and sacrificial giving of 
justice in all else. If the church, while 
unqualifiedly loyal to its fundamental 
convictions, identifies such loyalty with 
the acceptance of any form of secondary 
Christianity it will fail to be the yeast 
of the kingdom and will leave the world 
a poorer and more dangerous place in 
which to live. 
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Religious fanaticism, as considered in 
this article, means that spirit of religios- 
ity which so controls the life of its victims 
that it blinds their eyes to any other 
truths or causes, natural, logical, or 
scientific. It may at times be based 
upon hard fact. More often its founda- 
tion is upon superstition or imagination. 
Its victims are always one-ideaed men. 
Their main virtue lies in the fact that 
they push one idea, their fault that they 
see nothing else in the world. 

It is a matter of common comment 
that the progress of humanity has been 



brought about by fanatics. It is 
assumed that the world is aroused from 
its slumbers of indifference by the one- 
sided individuals who proclaim the 
wrongs of society. To a certain degree 
the idea is correct. It is one of the 
assets of fanaticism, yet it may be 
doubted if the fanatic type of mind ever 
could do more than agitate. It is the 
normal-functioning man that builds and 
constructs. 

The virtue of the fanatic as an 
agitator is largely due to the emotional 
response which his appeal finds in the 



